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usT as the “typical American” The table be- 
probably doesn’t exist, it's low shows the 
doubtful whether there’s a typical percentage dis- 
































odd-lot investor or a typical round- tribution of 
lot investor. share volume for both Round- my 
. Min, 
However. the most recent Public — Lotters and Odd-Lotters—on March 
Transactions Study conducted by 14 and 21 of this year. Th 
the Stock Exchange did disclose ie ~! 
eae Percentage Distribution of Share Volume 
some of the characteristics of : 
round-lot and odd-lot investors By Public Individuals—In Round and Odd 
at least for two days last March. Lots—March 14 & 21, 1956 
On those two days. the “Com- ction 
posite Round-Lotter” was a man an 
ms ' ” Round Odd 
about 50. having an annual income ris si 
of around $16.500, who purchased wim... . 15.3% 21.9% 
or sold 100 shares of a stock priced go 59 62.0 58.5 
at $34.50 per share. 60 and over........ 22.7 19.6 
The “Composite Odd-Lotter” By Sex X 
ae - ¢ 12 1 « an. ——— 
was a man about 18. with anan- yw —_ _ 
nual income of around $8.700. who female ........... 22.9 29.8 
purchased or sold 25 shares of a 
. aes By Income 
stock priced at $47 per share. — 
\ 1-1 f a Under $5,000..... ; 4.0 13.3 
f : round- ot, oO etiam Is an es- $ 5—$10,000 ...... 23.3 43.9 
tablished unit of trading--gener- $10—$25,000 ...... 36.6 33.2 
ally 100 shares: while an odd-lot $25,000 and over.... 36.1 9.6 
is a lesser amount of stock—gener- Cash vs. Margin 
ally any number of shares from 1 cosh ............. 61.0 78.7 
to 99, MONI. 5s ecnuiseta es 39.0 21.3 
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TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 
A SAGA OF GROWTH 


By Roperr F. Back 
Chairman, The White Motor Company 


I THE trucking industry, we like 
to say——only partly in jest—that 
if Atlas were today, he 
wouldn’t carry the world around on 
his shoulders. He would ship it by 
truck. 

The unparalleled growth of truck 
transportation since its birth in 
1900 has been among the most re- 


alive 


markable and glamorous chapters 
in modern civilization. It is being 
duplicated in the early stages on 
another transportation scene today 
—the movement of freight by air, 
a youthful industry that stands to- 
day about where the trucking in- 
dustry was 30 or 40 years ago, and 
shows equal promise. 

In 1915 there were only 158.506 
trucks in use in the United 
States. Twenty years later, there 
were 3,870,000; by 1945 the total 
number had reached 5.000.000; 
and today, there are nearly 10,- 
500,000 trucks operating on our 
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highways. Conservative estimates 
indicate that by 1975 there will be 
20.000.000 in service. 

The ancient canard that the 
trucking industry and the railroads 
are gripped in a_ life-and-death 
struggle seems ridiculous in the 
face of a few facts. About 130.000 
trucks are owned by the railroad 
systems of this country and_ the 
total is climbing each year. The 
transportation of highway trailers 
by rail in a “piggyback” operation 
is also an indication of at least the 
engagement—if not the wedding— 
of railroad and trucking systems, 

As a matter of fact, only 5 per 
cent of all trucks in use are rail- 
road competitors. 

The annual movement of inter- 
city freight trafic by motor trucks 
in private and “for-hire” 
tions exceeds 220 billion ton-miles. 


opera- 


an increase of 325 per cent since 
1939. This total, of course, is still 














Robert Fager Black, a native of Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvania, has devoted his entire business 
career—which began when he left Princeton 
University in 1911 to take a job in a truck 
factory—to motor trucks. 

He was called to the Presidency of The White 
Motor Co. in 1935. Within a year of his arrival, 
that enterprise reported its first profit after 65 
consecutive monthly losses. He has attributed 
the improvement in the company earnings to 


increased truck research and development designed to promote and 
insure lasting good relations with truck purchasers. 

After 21 years as President including the last one as both Presi- 
dent and Chairman, Mr. Black was elected Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer of this heavy-duty truck manufacturing com- 


pany in May of the current year. 


Mr. Black is a Director of the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
Medusa Portland Cement, Interlake Steamship and the Society Na- 
tional Bank. He is a Trustee of the Society for Savings, University 
Hospitals (Cleveland) and Ohio State University. 





considerably less than the move- 
ment of freight over the nation’s 
railroads, which in 1955 amounted 
to 623 billion ton-miles. 

The increase in ton-miles hauled 
by trucks in the last 16 years is 
creater than the increase in num- 
ber of trucks making these hauls. 

The reason for this is the fact 
that with shippers extremely cost- 
conscious, trucks, like railroad box 
cars, have been getting heavier and 
are able to carry much greater pay- 
loads for longer distances than 
they did even six years ago. 

For example. during the first 
half of 1956. U.S. registrations of 
19.501- 
pound gross vehicle weight and 
in which The White Motor 


Company specializes 


heavy-duty vehicles of 


over 





accounted 
for 12 per cent of the total of all 
types of trucks registered during 
this period. This contrasted with 


2 


8.5 per cent in 1955, 7.1 in 1954 
and only 3.9 per cent in 1949. 

There are a number of basic rea- 
sons for the growth of the trucking 
industry since 1939, including the 
steady expansion in private truck 
fleets by the country’s major com- 
panies: population, which has in- 
creased at an unprecedented rate; 
decentralization of population and 
industry; establishment of new in- 
dustries, communities and_ shop- 
ping centers which in many in- 
stances can be served only by truck 
transport; and the broadening 
spiderweb of turnpikes and_na- 
tional highways. 

The use of trucks by major in- 
dustries in greater numbers each 
year may at first seem a prosaic ob- 
servation, but in actuality this rep- 
resents one of the most important 
contributions by the trucking in- 
dustry to the over-all economy. To- 
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Assembly Line Operation 


day there are over 24,000 fleets of 
more than 12 trucks each. Back in 
1939 there were less than 10,000 
such fleets. Trucks used by private 
corporations in their own opera- 
tions account for about 80 per cent 
of the 10.500.000 in operation. The 
remainder are “for hire.” 

American Telephone &  Tele- 
eraph company alone owns about 
52.000 trucks. up around 10 per 
cent since the close of World War 
II, National Dairy has over 12.000. 
Borden nearly 10.000, Continental 
Baking 6.300, Railway Express 
Agency 11.500, Socony Mobil 
1.300, Swift 3.100 and Firestone 
2.000 — to name only a few of the 
large private truck owners and op- 
erators. 

The individual totals for these 
and other large fleets represent in- 
creases of 10 to nearly 100 per cent 
in the past decade. 

Industry is now locating in what 
used to he considered isolated 
areas. Huge shopping centers. at 
the rate of 500 to 600 a year, and 
housing developments mushroom 
overnight, often tied in by new 
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highways to a central city. Par- 
enthetically, trucks also do their 
share in bringing the construction 
materials for these new centers and 
highways. 

The recently adopted Federal 
road building program that envi- 
sions the spending of $30,000.- 
000.000 on a 41.000-mile interstate 
system from 1957 to 1969 will su- 
perimpose on the present move- 
ment to these projects annually mil- 
lions of tons of steel. cement, 
gravel, crushed stone and_ slag. 

When this program gets into 
high gear, an additional 62.000,- 
000 barrels of cement alone. or 
over 600.000 truck loads, will be 
needed annually over and above 
present road requirements of 45,- 
000,000 barrels. 

Aggregates such as sand, gravel. 
crushed stone and slag are musts 
for the base and surface courses of 
these expressways. 

At present about 380,000,000 
tons of aggregates go into highway 
construction each year. Under the 
Federal Government's road build- 
ing program, the demand will more 
than double. with an estimated 


A White Dump Truck 























775,000.000 tons required. This 
30.000.000° truck 
loads. The great bulk of cement 
and aggregates 
truck, 

New industries created in recent 
into full bloom 
practically overnight. 


represents over 


s transported by 


vears have sprung 


The frozen foods industry was 
for all 


known ten vears ago. Today, over 


intents and purposes un- 
75 per cent of all frozen food ship- 
ments are made by truck. 

Wonder metals such as uranium 
generally are located in almost in- 
accessible areas of the country. Be- 
cause of their ability to cross rough 
terrain, trucks in many instances 
have made the mining of this met- 
other 


al and minerals 


economically feasible. The multi- 


strategic 


million-dollar logging industry af- 
fords another example of how 
truck transport has solved special 
problems 

These are only a few areas where 
heavy-duty trucks will play an in- 
creasingly vital role in future trans- 
portation, presaging a bright future 
for at least the next twenty years 
for the trucking industry. 

Deliberate Choice 

Several years ago White Motor 
deliberately chose the heavy-duty 
portion of the truck manufactur- 
ing industry on which to concen- 
trate its activities. 

Just as the company has found 
its place in this longer-mileage. 
larger-payload segment of the mar- 
ket. so the White Motor manage- 
ment has developed a philosophy 
centered around the theory that the 
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White’s °3,000” Model 


principal market for its common 
stock lies with the small stockholder 
principally interested in income on 
his investment. 

As of March 24, 1956, there were 
5.960 individuals, or 70 per cent 
of the total owners of our common 
stock. excluding holdings in bro- 
kers’ names. who owned less than 
100 shares each. This percentage 
has more than doubled in the last 
16 years of consistent net profits 
and quarterly 
dends. The average holdings of our 
small amounts to 33 


consecutive divi- 
investors 
shares. 

I might add that there are as 
many people owning the company’s 
common stock today as there are 
employes on the payroll of White 
Motor’s three manufacturing divi- 
sions and 45 regional offices and 
factory branches. 

White’s employes and 
stockholders meet as partners with 
interest to move for- 
ward in this growing segment of 


Thus. 
a common 


the transportation industry. 
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VIVE more new stocks were listed 
| on the Stock Exchange during 
recent weeks representing widely- 
varving lines of endeavor. 

Products turned out by the 
newly-listed companies range from 
baby foods-—to locks and hardware 

to men’s sportswear—to railway 
car underframes-—-to heating and 
air-conditioning equipment. 

In alphabetical order, the five 
newcomers to the list were: 


American Hardware Corpo- 
ration, one of the world’s largest 
producers of locks and_ builders’ 
hardware, turns out some 5.000 
basic products. It started 54 years 
azo when three individual busi- 
nesses — dating. respectively. from 
1839. 1849 and 1882—were merged. 

Plants are located in New Brit- 
ain. Conn.: Hornell. N. Y.; Clarks- 
dale Miss.: and Belleville, Ont. 

American Hardware turns out 
practically every conceivable type 
of lock and hardware equipment 
for doors, windows and fire exits. 
It supplied the locks for all doors 
in the Stock Exchange Building, 
the Empire State Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, the Waldorf-Astoria 
and the New York Coliseum. 

The company also manufactures 
post office lock boxes and fixtures. 

The building boom boosted 
American Hardware’s sales and 
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profits to record figures last vear. 
Net sales soared to $29.182.000 
and net income to $1.201.000, or 
$2.02 a common share. 

For the first six months of 1956. 
net sales increased to $15.225.000 
from $13.844.000 in the corre- 
sponding six months of last vear. 
and net income improved to $554.- 
000. or 93 cents a common share. 
from $386.000, or 66 cents a share. 


General Steel Castings Cor- 
poration is a major manufacturer 
of large precision-machined steel 
castings for railroad freight and 
passenger cars and locomotives and 
for heavy industry. 

Plants at Granite City, Ill. and 
Eddystone, Penna., have a com- 
bined annual capacity of some 
64,000 tons of finished castings. 

In the mid-1930’s, General Steel 
Castings introduced a_ one-piece 


cast steel underframe for railroad 
freight cars which quickly gained 
wide acceptance. Today they are 


















widely used in rail “piggy-back” 
service. A second type of cast steel 
underframes for rail freight cars 
used to carry pulpwood produced 
current orders for 1.700. 

Most U.S. and Canadian passen- 
ger cars use trucks designed by 
General Steel Castings. Other prod- 
ucts include castings for steam 
turbines. earth-moving equipment. 
hydroelectric plants and ships. 

This corporation’s 1955 net sales 
amounted to $32.069.000, and_ its 
net income to $2.338.000. or $4.72 
per common share. 

In the first half of 1956. net sales 
of $24.214.000 produced net in- 
$1.513.000, or $2.80 a 
common share. This compared with 
sales of $12.881.000 and net of 
$903.000. or $1.73 a common 
share. in the first half of 1955. 


come of 


Gerber Products Company 
got started in the baby food busi- 
ness back in 1927. At that time. 
Mrs. Dorothy Gerber, wife of a 
local canner in Mich.. 
asked her husband why his can- 


l'remont. 


nery couldn't strain peas for their 
baby daughter in the same way it 
puréed tomatoes for adults. 

Daniel Gerber couldn’t fault her 
reasoning, so his cannery started 
turning out five varieties of baby 
foods. Today. 76 varieties—most of 
them well known to parents across 
the country-—are produced. 

Gerber Products employs 3.700 
persons at three major plants in 
Fremont. Mich.: Rochester. N. Y.: 
and Oakland, Calif. Two smaller 
plants Sunnyvale. Calif., and 
Salem. Ore.—are leased. 
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Sales offices are maintained in 
35 market centers, and distribution 
warehouses are operated in 27 key 
U. S. locations. 

For the fiscal year ended March 


31. 1956. Gerber’s net sales reached 


a new peak at $99,683,000, as did 
net $6.017.000. or 
$2.84 a common share. 


earnings of 





In the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year—the three months 
ended June 30. 1956——net sales 
rose to $23.742.000 from $22.603.- 
000 in the same quarter a year ear- 
lier: and net improved to $1.750.- 
000, or 83 cents a common share. 
from $1.227,000, or 58 cents. 


McGregor-Doniger Ine. the 
nation’s largest producer of men’s 
sportswear. turns out a full line of 
sportswear for men and boys. in- 
cluding shirts. 
outer jackets, sports slacks, trou- 
sers. and Bermuda. golf and walk- 
ing shorts. Other products are 


sports sweaters. 


swim trunks and tennis wear. 
Founded in 1921. the company 
— which adopted and registered the 
“McGregor” trade-mark - 
nally imported men’s apparel from 


origi- 
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Scotland and England. In 1924, 
however, it began producing sports- 
wear here from domestic and im- 
ported materials, 

More than 7.400 men’s shops. 
department stores and other retail 
outlets sell McGregor products. 
The company. which has never sold 
through wholesalers. employs 140 
salesmen to contact retailers. 

Six plants in New Jersey. five in 
Pennsylvania, two in Mississippi 
and one in Maryland manufacture 
the company’s sportswear. 

Sales and profits reached new 
highs in 1955. Net sales rose to 
$16.615,000 from $10.761.000 in 
1954: net income gained to $1,760,- 
000 from $1,292,000. 

In the first six months of 1956, 
net sales spurted to $21.168,000 
from $17.355.678 in the same 1955 
period. Net income for the first half 
of this year amounted to $616.000 

equal to 60 cents each on the 
1.025.000 shares of Class A stock 
which will be outstanding when and 
if 689.136 outstanding B_ shares 
(not listed on the Stock Exchange ) 
are exchanged for the same num- 
ber of A shares. Profit figures for 
the first six months of 1955, the 
company states, are not available. 


National-U. S, Radiator Cor- 
poration the outgrowth of a 
merger in April, 1955, of National 
Radiator Company and the United 
States Radiator Corporation, is the 
country’s second largest manufac- 
turer of residential. commercial and 
industrial heating equipment. 

Products include cast iron and 
steel boilers. boiler burner units, 
radiation surfaces. heating acces- 
sories, cast iron heat exchanger 
sections. shell and tube heat ex- 
changers and steam generators. 

National-U. S. Radiator also 
makes air-conditioning and com- 
mercial refrigeration equipment 
and metal powders. 

The company has 12 factories— 
Duncansville. Johnstown. Middle- 
town, New Castle and West New- 
ton. Penna.: Edwardsville, Green- 
ville and Waukegan. Ill.: Geneva 
and Oswego. N. Y.: Los Angeles. 
Calif.: and Cleveland, Ohio. 

For the fiscal year ended March 
31. 1956, net sales of National-U. S. 
Radiator amounted to $51.674.000, 
and net earnings totaled $1.211,- 
000. or $1.24 per common share. 

Results for earlier periods are 
unavailable because the company 
was only created last year. 





FIVE NEW STOCKS LISTED ON 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Dividends Pd. eof 








Ticker Per Share Share 

Stock Par Value No. Shares Symbol In 1955 In 1956* Owners 

The American Hardware Corp. ... $12.50 624,317 AHC $0.83a $9.75 5,500 
General Steel Castings Corp. .... 1.00 540,000 GSE 1.80 1.35 2,212 
Gerber Products Company ..... ‘ 10.00 2,107,459 GEB 1.10 0.95 4,900 
McGregor-Doniger Inc. “A” ..... 1.00 1,025,000 MGD _ 0.75 2,932 
National-U.S. Radiator Corp. .... 1.00 1,044,429 NRA 0.29a 0.29a 2,400 


* Thru 10-31-56. a Adjusted for stock distributions. 
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9 MONTHS 


COMMON 


DIVIDENDS 


OMPANIES listed the New 
York Stock Exchange came 
within less than one per cent of 
paying their common shareowners 
the staggering sum of $6 billion 
in cash dividends during the first 
nine months of 1956. 
Actual disbursements of $5.965.- 
982.910 — which compared with 
$5.068.663.640 paid in common 


on 


dividends by the same companies 
in the first three-quarters of 1955 
represented : 
e A new high for the first nine 
months of any year. 
e A sharp increase of 17.7 per 
cent over payments in the 


corresponding nine 1955 
months. 
e The fourteenth time in suc- 


cession that cash common 
dividend payments 
new peak for the 


month period, 


set a 
nine- 


When the third quarter ended, 
there were 1.079 common. stocks 
listed on the Exchange. Of these 
961, or 89 per cent, paid one or 
more cash dividends in the first 
nine months, 

Increased payments were made 
by 573 of the common stocks: 321 
paid the same amount in both 
periods: and 67 paid less this year 





than last. In the accompanying 
table, the total of 90 under the 


includes 23 com- 
mon stocks which paid no cash 
dividends during the first nine 
months of this year but which did 
pay in the corresponding 1955 pe- 
riod. 

Of the 27 
tions 


heading “less” 


industrial classifica- 
shown in the table, no less 
than 26 boosted their cash divi- 
dend payments in the first three- 
quarters of this year over the same 
period of last year. 
Largest Gains 

Proportionately, the largest gains 
were 44.8 per cent by mining is- 
sues, 34.1 per cent by steel & iron 
common stocks and 33.7 per cent 
by financial. 

The only classification to regis- 
ter a decline was shipbuilding & 
operating, off 8.5 per cent. 
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In dollar volume, the three larg- 
est groups were utilities, with 
cash payments of $1,0063,661,540; 
petroleum & natural gas, $902,315,- 
200; and chemical, $678,476.570. 
The disbursements of 
these three classifications—$2.614.- 
453.370—accounted for nearly 45 
per cent of all cash common divi- 


combined 


dends in the nine-month period. 
The three smallest dividend pay- 
ers were real estate, $13,471,800; 


shipbuilding & operating, $16,383,- 





210; and leather & leather prod- 
ucts, $18,621,070. Together, these 
three accounted for less 
than | per cent of all payments. 

Three groups achieved perfect 
records—all listed tobacco, rubber 
and real estate common stocks paid 
one or more cash dividends in the 
first three quarters. 

The largest numbers of non-di- 
vidend-payers were 13 automotive 
common stocks and 12 railroad & 
railroad equipments. 


groups 





CASH DIVIDENDS ON N. Y. S. E. LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


First 9 Months 1956 vs. First 9 Months 1955 


Number Paying 




















First 9 Estimated 
Listed Mos. Total Payments Per Cent 
9/30/56 1956 More Same Less First 9 Mos. 1956 Change 
Aircraft Industry .......... 29 27 13 10 4 $ 91,264,400 +119 
Amusement Industry ....... 24 23 9 10 4 54,980,680 + 3.4 
Automotive Industry ....... 65 52 31 14 10 560,717,090 +24.0 
Building Trade Industry .... 32 30 21 8 1 79,057,900 +17.2 
Chemical Industry ........ 85 79 55 21 6 678,476,570 +20.4 
Electrical Equip. Industry ... 26 22 1 8 4 202,857,400 +19.0 
Farm Machinery Industry ... 6 4 1 3 42,099,100 + 5.2 
Financial Industry ......... 37 34 22 9 4 146,156,740 +33.7 
Food Prod. & Beverage ..... 70 64 29 33 3 196,556,520 + 99 
Leather & Leather Prod. .... 10 8 5 3 18,621,070 + 8.2 
Machinery & Metals Ind. .. 107 101 62 29 10 228,541,440 +19.6 
Mining Industry ........... 40 30 20 7 3 218,441,320 +44.8 
Office Equipment .......... 9 8 6 2 1 30,182,670 +15.5 
Paper & Publishing Ind. .... 40 36 21 15 130,982,420 +19.9 
Petroleum & Nat. Gas Ind... 48 40 28 12 902,315,260 +15.5 
Railroad & R. R. Equip. .... 80 68 31 32 6 302,283,170 +13.8 
TN ac ve caccsacane 9 9 6 3 13,471,800 +11.4 
Retail Trade Industry ...... 68 62 30 25 8 256,419,990 + 96 
Rubber Industry .......... 9 9 8 1 60,009,580 +21.8 
Shipbuilding & Oper. ...... 9 7 1 5 16,383,210 — 8.5 
Steel & Iron Industry ...... 40 37 30 4 3 328,012,680 434.1 
Textile Industry ........... 44 35 18 13 5 63,135,210 +29.5 
Tobacco Industry .......... 15 15 10 5 79,123,730 +17.1 
 scccesas btsancaacer 109 107 74 31 2 1,063,661,540 +11.6 
Miscellaneous Businesses ... 26 21 13 7 4 42,415,490 +11.8 
U. S. Co’s. Operating Abroad 22 16 8 5 5 47,972,950 +10.1 
Foreign Stocks ........++.. _2 7 W 6 2 111,842,980 +4 9.4 
90 $5,965,982,910 +17.7 
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STEEL STOCKS TAKE PROI 


; recent weeks, the nation’s the 1956 lows, but 6 per cent be- 
steel prouction has reached low the highs for the current year 
record proportions. with mills op- up to that date. 


erating at better than 100 per cent Yields ranged from 3 per cent 
of theoretical capacity. Officials of | for Allegheny Ludlum to 6.3. per 
several companies have predicted cent for Sharon Steel. However. 9 : 
that demand for this basic metal of the yields were 41% per cent or 
will continue strong well into 1957. — better: 6 less than 415 per cent. | 


Has this indus- 
try’s booming 
business been ac- YIELDS AND EARNINGS RATIOS OF 15 LISTED 
companied by a 
particularly buoy- 
ant market for 








steel company seen oe Some" 

shares ? _Open_ _ High __low E 
The accompa- Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. $3134a $ 58%, $2930 $ 

nvine table—cit-| Ameo Steel Corp. .......... 547g 67 46344 

ing prices, divi- | Bethlehem Steel Corp. ....... 16434 169 1401/2 

dend payments. | Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.... 3034 345 2758 

vields. share earn- | Crucible Steel Co............ 54 657% 46 

“— and ratios | inland Steel Co............. 8434 97/4 76/2 

of ea aim tO} jones & Laughlin Steel Corp... 507% 601g 42g 

market prices for | iykens Steel Co..........--. 45Ve 983/4 42 

15 well-known National Steel Corp.......... 713% 777% 64 

steel COMMON) Bittsburgh Steel Co.......... 2834 35/2 247g 

stocks — doesn't 

seem to indicate | Republic Steel Corp. ........ 49 56 a 

so. Sharon Steel Corp. ......... 45 49/2 3958 
Taking the 15| U.S. Steel Corp............. 5814 697% 51% | 

tabled stocks as a| Wheeling Steel Corp. ....... 5012 613% 46 

sroup. market| Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 9714 105% 8358 


prices early last) ,__ Through 10-5-56. 
** __ Based on 10-5-56 market price; cash dividends paid in 12 months ended 9. 
13 per cent above | = — Based on 10-5-56 market price; earnings in 12 months ended 6-30-56. 

') — Earnings in 50 weeks ended Dec. 31, 1955. 

+ — Plus 4% stock dividend—prices not adjusted. 

ing levels and 29| a— Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


per cent above | 


month were only 


this year’s open- 
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PRODUCTION RISE CALMLY 


Such vields were generally larg- 


were selling in a modest ratio to 


r er than those for many other pop- profits early in October—ranging 

ular listed stocks. For instance. from 5.3-times-earnings for Pitts- 
it General Electrie’s yield—comput- burgh Steel to 11.8-times-earnings 
r ed similarly to those in the table— for Lukens. The latter and Alle- 


was 3.2 per cent; while the vield = gheny Ludlum were the only two 


on E. I. du Pont was 3.8 per cent. of the 15 then selling for 10-times- 
i Most of the 15 steel commons earnings or better—the traditional, 


if inexact, yard- 
stick for measur- 























15 LISTED STEEL COMPANY COMMON STOCKS ing the reason. 
able market value 
Serned of a common 
Divs. Paid In Per Share 
east z Mos. Per In 12 Sells stock. 
nded Cent Mos. Ended Times In contrast. 
Low Close 9-30-56 Yield** 6-30-56 Earnings=| , : : 
—— a General Electric 
$ 29340 $ 531% $1.50a 3.0% $4.85a 11.0 was selling at the 
463/44 625 2.40 3.8 6.83 9.2 | same time for 
1401/2 165 8.25 5.0 19.41 8.5 slightly better 
2758 3034 1.88 6.1 4.74 6.5 than 24-times- 
46 60V/2 3.25 5.4 8.70 7.0 | earnings. and FE. I. 
762 «88 4.75 5.4 10.52 a4 |du Pont for over 
Ae 563% 2.50 4.4 8.97 4.3 | 24-times. 
42 95/2 4.00 4.2 goo 11,8 | An investor 
64 6956 4.00 5.7 7.33 9.5 |could have pur- 
247% = 30 100+ 3.3 5.71 5,3 |chased 10 shares 
of each of the 15 
427 ] 53 2.50 4.7 6.26 8.5 steel common 
3958 48 3.00 6.3 7.11 6.8 stocks for $9.174 
51% | 6734 2.60 3.8 7.00 9.7 | at the start of this 
46 5834 2.93a 5.0 10.59a 5.5 vear. 
835 99 4.50 4.5 13.37 7.4 At their highs, 
through October 
months ended 9-30.56. 5. such a_ 150- 
led 6-30-56. share portfolio 
would have had a 
|market value of 
| over $11.000. 
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{EV ERAGE 


‘7 HAT is meant by the statement 
W thet the “capitalization of 
XYZ Corporation gives the com- 
mon stock leverage?” 

The answer is that more than 50 
per cent of that particular corpora- 
tion’s consists of 
bonds and preferred stock. 


capitalization 


Consequently, any increase or 
that 
is. profits before Federal taxes, 
bond interest and dividend require- 


decrease in operating income 


ments for the preferred stock have 
been deducted—-has a much sharp- 
er impact on common share earn- 
than the actual percentage 
amount of the rise or fall in op- 


ings 


erating income. 

The common stock of a corpora- 
tion with neither bonds nor pre- 
ferred stock outstanding obvious- 
ly has no leverage. 


Income Account 


The accompanying income ac- 
count of a mythical company in a 
normal, poor and record year 
shows graphically the effects of 
leverage on common share earn- 
ings: 

When the company had a poor 
year—with operating income reg- 
istering a decline of 50 per cent 
from normal—common share earn- 
ings slumped 94 per cent. But, 
when the company enjoyed a rec- 
ord year—-with operating income 
rising 50 per cent above normal— 


12 


common share earnings spurted 
94 per cent above a normal year. 

Between the poor year and the 
record one, the increase in share 
stock 
3.200 


earnings on the common 
amounted to no 
per cent. 

On the other hand, a decline of 
50 per cent in the operating income 
of a corporation having common 
stock only will reduce the common 


less than 


share earnings by exactly 50 per 
cent—just as a 50 per cent rise in 
operating income will boost earn- 
ings on common by exactly that 
same percentage. 


Sharp Fluctuations 


It doesn't take a_ particularly 
vivid imagination to realize that 
changes in the earnings for a lever- 
age stock often bring sharper fluct- 
uations in market price than would 
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similar changes for a non-leverage 
issue. 

Assuming that the mythical com- 
pany’s common shares sell for 10- 
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times-earnings, the normal year 
shown in the table will find the 
stock quoted at around $28 a 


price above $52 per share. 
Since the price of any given stock 
at any particular time probably 


discounts the future to some ex- 
tent, these prices are probably ex- 
aggerated, but they do serve to il- 
lustrate the point. 


RKET 
d poy $52 








rr. In the accompanying income ac- 
he count, the item of Federal Income 
re Taxes is shown before bond inter- 
ck est. although, of course, interest on 
00 bonds actually was deducted from 
operating income before Federal 
of Income Taxes were computed. In 
ne a typical income account, the item 
on of Federal Income Taxes would 
on appear after bond interest, since a 
er corporation does not have to pay 
in taxes to the Government on such 
m- fixed charges. The order of items 
at in the table is an arbitrary one 
designed merely to emphasize the 
leverage factor. 
share: the poor year, below $2; As a rule, leverage common 
rly and the record year will boost the | stocks are favored by investors and 
hat 
er- 
ict- EARNINGS OF A MYTHICAL COMPANY HAVING A CAPITALIZATION CONSISTING OF 
uld $30,000,000 OF 334 PER CENT FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 150,000 OUTSTANDING 


SHARES OF $100-PAR VALUE 6 PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK AND 600,000 
SHARES OF NO-PAR VALUE COMMON STOCK: 











Normal Year Poor Year Record Year 

a eee $6,400,000 $3,200,000 $9,600,000 

Change from normal year............ —_ Down 50% Up 50% 

Federal Income Taxes ....scccccsese 2,743,000 1,079,000 4,407,000 

Income After Fed. Taxes ...<<0i0000 3,657,000 2,121,000 5,193,000 

SUN WRENNER For csvaumse arena ih erate Rca mesa 1,125,000 1,125,000 1,125,000 

Pfd. Div. Requirements ............. 900,000 900,000 900,000 

Income Available for Common Stock .. 1,632,000 96,000 3,168,000 

_ Earnings Per Common Share ........ $2.72 $0.16 $5.28 

ss Change from normal year .........+ _ Down 94% Up 94% 
10- 
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speculators whose primary interest 
is capital appreciation. 

The reason for this, of course, 
is that, at times, such securities 
can be purchased in the market for 
a smaller capital investment than 
can the shares of similar companies 
having no debt or senior stock. 

In some instances, a non-lever- 
stock 
sharper market price fluctuations 


age common may register 


than a leverage issue——because of 
its popularity at a given time 
among investors or because of its 
apparent erowth prospects. 

A factor which investors must 


take into account when considering 
the acquisition of a leverage stock 
is that any corporation which has 
bonds outstanding must, of course, 
pay the interest charges on such 
debt in both good times and bad. 

On the other hand, an enterprise 
with only common stock outstand. 
ing is under no compulsion to pay 
dividends if its earnings do not 
warrant such action. 

Naturally, the reader will realize 
that this article is in no way in- 
tended to be a recommendation to 
invest in either leverage or non- 
leverage stocks. 











STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 32, 1933, and JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39 United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 

THE EXCHANGE published monthly at New York, New York for 
October, 1956. 

1. The name and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Editor Kenneth Hayes, 11 Wall Street, New 

N 


York 5, Y. Managing Editor Kenneth Hayes, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Business manager Kenneth Hayes, 11 Wall Street, New 


York 5, N. ¥. 

2. The owner is: New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. G. Keith Funston, President, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Edward C. Gray, Executive Vice President, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Edwin D. Etherington, Secretary, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: none. 

1, Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


Kenneth Hayes, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day of September, 1956. 
[Seal] Herman J. Borneman 
(My commission expires March 30, 1957.) 
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DIVIDENDS 
EVERY YEAR? 


READER wants to know why 
A corporations don’t pay cash 
dividends on common stock every 
month—instead of every quarter 
or less frequently. 

“After all,” he points out, “it’s a 
nice, warm feeling to have a big 
corporation’s dividend check wait- 
ing for you when you get home 
after a hard day’s work—and it 
should happen more often.” 

Aside from the fact that 12 divi- 
dend checks annually can be ob- 
tained by purchasing only three 
different common stocks, a few 
corporations do pay dividends 
every month. For instance: 


Over 30 Years 


American Home Products Corp. 
has paid cash dividends on com- 
mon every month for over 30 years. 
Recently it was selling for $129.50 
per share and yielding 3.2 per cent. 
based on payments of $4.10 a share 
in the 12 months then ended. 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company’s 
common stock has paid monthly 
cash dividends without interrup- 
tion for over a decade, resuming a 
policy replaced by bi-monthly pay- 
ments in World War II. Recently, 
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it was yielding 5.6 per cent on the 
basis of its price of $89.25 and the 
$5 a share in dividends paid in the 
12 months then ended. 

Winn-Dixie Stores. Inc., for- 
merly known as Winn & Lovett 
Grocery Co., has paid a cash divi- 
dend on common every month since 
January, 1953. At the end of Sep- 
tember, this stock — selling for 
$22.75—was yielding 3.3 per cent 
based on dividends of 75 cents a 
share in the 12 months then ending. 

Many corporations would face a 
sharp rise in expenses if they paid 
monthly dividends. 


A. T. & T. Figures 

For instance. dividend checks 
every quarter to American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph’s 1.424.788 
stockholders--at 3 cents each— 
cost $170.975. The postage for 12 
checks would be $512.924. 

For General Motors. with 612.- 
512 common owners. the yearly 
postage would rise to $220,504 
from $73.501. on the same basis: 
while Jersey Standard’s postal bill 
would jump to $132.480 from 
$44.1 60. 

For such large corporations, the 
boost in postal expenses wouldn't 
be any particular problem. 

But the increase in clerical and 
other expenses would probably be 
sufficient to make them resist join- 
ing the dividend-every-month club. 
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MORE FACTS FOR INVESTORS 


i/ £4 
e _& 4 


D° you have at your finger-tips 
recent statistics on stock mar- 
ket price levels and trading volume, 
credit data and business trends? 
Such 


reaching investment decisions—is 


information—so_ vital in 
published, of course. in big metro- 
politan newspapers and business 
and financial publications. 

However, many investors find it 
difficult to obtain promptly—and 
in a single pamphlet-—all the basic 
financial and business data they 
like to study regularly. 

In response to inquiries from all 
sections of the country. the New 
York Stock Exchange Monthly Re- 


view is now being made available. 
Subscription Price 


The subscription price is $1 per 
vear-—any 12 monthly issues—pay- 
able in advance. Copies are mailed. 
lirst after mid- 
month as the statistics are avail- 
able 

Besides data directly 
the stock market 
credit in the securities industry, 


Class. as soon 
usually before the twentieth. 
related to 
and the use of 
each issue contains recent ficures- — 


and comparisons—-on production 
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of electricity, autos and_ trucks, 
steel. petroleum and paperboard. 

Also given are carloadings. the 
value of new construction, manu- 
facturers’ new orders, retail sales. 

Unemployment figures. agricul- 
tural income. and housing starts 
are some of the other facts pre- 
sented each month. 


Purely Factual 


Perhaps the reader should be 
warned that the Monthly Review 
which is purely factual—doesn't 
attempt to interpret the statistics. 
Nor does it tell you when to invest: 
what to buy: or the time to sell. 
You won't find in it a single prom- 
ise to make you rich. 

However. the facts—-—-published in 
a handy. compact, four-page pam- 
phlet — may be of help to you in 
reaching your own decisions. 

If you think this Monthly Re- 
view might help you. don’t send 
your check or Money Order to The 
Exchange magazine 

Send it to Mailing Division. 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. 11 Wall 
Street, New York 5. New York City 


residents must pay $1.03 
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WHAT PRICE 
DIVIDENDS IN SHARES 
OF OTHER 
COMPANIES ? 


‘FAVE common stocks of listed 
I | companies paying more or less 
frequent dividends of stock in 
other companies—plus cash pay- 
ments--shown any particular mar- 
ket strength during recent years? 
Perhaps the accompanying Table 
No. 1-—citing 
prices. cash dividends and yields 


common — share 


for LO such companies—supplies 


an answer. 


Recent Records 


These 10 have paid the following 
dividends in stocks of other com- 
panies in the past few years: 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: 
One share of Pittston Company 
stock was distributed for each 40 
C. & O. shares in July, 1945. and 
l share of New York. Chicago «& 
St. Louis stock for each 40 C, & O. 
shares in November, 1947. 

Commonwealth Edison Co.: One 
share of Northern Illinois Gas was 
distributed for each 25 Common- 
wealth Edison shares in August, 
1954. and 3 Northern Illinois Gas 
shares for each 10 Commonwealth 
Edison shares in March, 1955. 

Vidwest Oil Corp.: One share of 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) was 
paid for each 100 Midwest shares 
in December, 1952, and 1 Jersey 
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Standard share for each 200 Mid- 
west shares three years later. 

Mission Corp.: One share of 
Mission Development was distrib- 
uted for each 3 Mission Corp. 
shares in December. 1948: 1 Mis- 
sion Development for each 2 Mis- 
sion Corp. shares in May. 1949, 
again in June. 1950. and again in 
April. 1951: 1 Mission Develop- 
ment for each 10 Mission Corp. 
shares in April. 1952. and again in 
March. 1953: 1 Mission Develop- 
ment for each 6 Mission Corp. 
shares in November. 1954: and 1 
Mission Development for each 10 
Mission Corp. in November, 1955. 

Three Payments 

Newmont Mining Corp.: One 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting 
share was paid for each 25 New- 
mont shares in December, 1948: 
again a vear later: and still again 
in December. 1950. 

Patino Mines & Enterprises: 
One share of Patican Co. was dis- 
tributed for each 2 Patino shares 
in August. 1948: 1 share of Smelt- 
ers Development Corp. for each 2 
Patino shares in November, 1952: 
and 1 Smelters Development for 
each 2 Patino in March. 1954. 

Southern Natural Gas Co.: One 
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share of Southern Production Co. 
stock paid for each Southern 
Natural Gas in July. 1947, and 
0.24306 of a share of Alabama Gas 
Corp. for each Southern Natural 
Gas share in April, 1953. 

Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana): See Table No. 2. 

Textron, Inc.: One share of Dor- 
set Fabrics was paid for each 
Textron share in March. 1948, and 
1 share of Indian Head Mills for 
each 10 Textron in March, 1953. 

United Gas Improvement Co.: 
One-third of a share of Philadel- 
phia Electric was paid for each 
UGI share in August. 1943: one- 
twelfth of a share of Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey for each 
UGI share in August, 1943; one- 


twentieth of a share of Delaware 
Power & Light for each UGI share 
in May, 1944; 1 Niagura Mohawk 
for each LO UGI 
shares in April, 1953: and | Con- 
sumers Power share for each 20 
UGI shares in April, 1953. 

As Table No. 1 shows, the mar- 
ket prices of most of the 10 stocks 
rose briskly at one time or another 
in the decade 1946-1955. At their 
highs for that period, advances 
from opening 1946 prices ranged 
from $87 a share by Newmont 
Mining, $33.37 by Standard Oil 
(Indiana) and $32.50 by Mission 
Corp. to $3.25 by Textron. 

However, by the end of last year 
all 10 were selling below their 10.- 
year highs and two—Chesapeake 


Power share 





TABLE NO. 1 


MARKET PERFORMANCES AND YIELDS 
OF 10 LISTED COMPANIES WHICH HAVE DISTRIBUTED SHARES OF OTHER COMPANIES 
TO THEIR COMMON STOCKHOLDERS IN RECENT YEARS 


1946-1955 Market PriceRanges Cash Com 


Total 








of Common Stocks of Listed Divs. Pd. — > 
Companies Which Distributed Per Share Per Share 
Company Shares of Other Companies Inl0Yrs. Market In12Mos. Per 
Making Distribution in that 10-Year Period Ended Price Ended Cent 
To Its Holders Open High Low Close 12/31/55 10/1/56 10/1/56 Yield* 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. $5538 $667%@ $25 $541%4 $28.38 $5938 $3.50 59 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 34g 4834 25 41%, 16.36 40 2.00 5.0 
Midwest Oil Corp. (3) 232 35 20 32 4.90 34 1.05 a 
Mission Corp. ll5ga 44% Wea 4014 1.32a 3934 Nil — 
Newmont Mining Corp. + 1734a 10434 12Y%4a 9534 17.30a 100 3.00 3.0 
Patino Mines & Enterprises Cons. 211/2 2478 3% 4\/2 10.00 358 Nil _ 
Southern Natural Gas Co. + 11340 3658 10Vea 3434 11.58 3458 1.80 5.2 
Standard Oil Co. 20380 5334 18¥ea_ 5) 11.224 55Ve 1.40 2.5 
Textron Inc. (5 23/2 263% 6% 24% 7.45 2012 1.60 7.8 
United Gas Improvement Co. 2356 3934 18% 36 15.96 38/2 2.00 5.2 





3) Range since listing January 2, 1952, and dividends from same date. 


5) Name changed from Textron Inc. to Textron American Inc. in February, 1955 and to Textron 
Inc. in May, 1956. Formerly traded New York Curb Exchange. Admitted to trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange in December, 1947. 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


* Based on 10/1/56 market price; cash dividends per common share paid in 12 months ended 
10/1/56. 


+ This issue has been split 2 for 1 or better during the period studied. 
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& Ohio and Patino Mines & Enter- 
prises—were selling for less than 
1946 opening prices. 

By the beginning of last month, 
five of the stocks had advanced 
and five had declined——-in market 
values since the close of last year. 

Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana)—whose dividends during re- 





cent years of another company’s 
stock appear in Table No. 2—an- 
nounced in June of last year that it 
intends “to continue to supplement 
regular cash dividends by a special 
dividend in an amount sufficient to 
bring our total dividend declara- 
tions in any year to about 50 per 
cent of that year’s earnings.” 
Directors plans. the company’s 
two top executives said. “to declare 
such future dividends in the fourth 


dividends will be in the form of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) stock, with compensating cash 
payments in lieu of fractional 
shares. Declaring the special divi- 
dends in this form has the advan- 
tage of conserving cash, of saving 
capital gains taxes to the company. 
and of giving stockholders receiv- 
ing the Jersey stock the option of 
either holding a valuable stock or 
selling it to augment their income.” 

At the year-end. Indiana Stand- 
ard held 1.411.961 shares of Jersey 
Standard stock. Those holdings 
were acquired early in 1932 in part 
payment for some foreign proper- 
ties Indiana sold to Jersey. 

Since Jersey Standard was split 
3-for-1 last Spring, Indiana Stand- 
ard’s holdings were boosted to 


quarter. rdinarily such specia 235.003 shares. 
juarter. Ord hy h sj 1 4.235.883 sl 





TABLE NO. 2 


SPECIAL DIVIDENDS IN STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) CAPITAL STOCK 
PAID BY STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA)—YEARS 1948—1955 


VALUE 
MARKET PER SHARE 





VALUE OF 
PER SHARE SPECIAL 
NUMBER OF JERSEY DIVIDEND 
OF AT DATE IN 
JERSEY BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION OF JERSEY 
DATE OF SHARES OF SPECIAL DIVIDEND IN DISTRIBUTION STOCK 
DISTRIBUTION DISTRIBUTED JERSEY STOCK (1) (2) (3) 
Sept. 10, 1948 127,583 1 share for each 100 shares of Indiana held $ 75.34 $0.753 
Dec. 12, 1949 127,249 1 share for each 100 shares of Indiana held 68.65 0.687 
Dec. 11, 1950 165,325 1 share for each 75 shares of Indiana held 85.15 1.135 
Sept. 14, 1951 339,160 1 share for each 40 shares of Indiana held 68.15 1.704 
Sept. 15, 1952 278,246 1 share for each 50 shares of Indiana held 75.94 1.519 
Sept. 14, 1953 276,939 1 share for each 50 shares of Indiana held 68.19 1.364 
Sept. 30, 1954 217,548 1 share for each 60 shares of Indiana held 99.88 1.665 
Dec. 19, 1955 173,344 1 share for each 150 shares of Indiana held 150.44 1.003 


(1) For years 1948—1951 the value was based on the weighted average market price on trans- 
actions on the New York Stock Exchange; for years 1952—1955 the value was based on the 
average of the high and low market prices on the New York Stock Exchange. 

2) Based on the market value of the dividends in capital stock of Standard Oil Company 
New Jersey) on the respective dates of distribution. 

(3) The value per share of the special dividend in Jersey stock for the years 1948 through 1954 
has not been adjusted for the 100 per cent stock dividend in 1954. 
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CANADIANS 


Invest in U. 


S° much has been written about 
the flow of foreign capital into 

















Canada and the tremendous for- 
ward strides being made by our 
neighbor to the north that it may 
come as a surprise to learn how 
much Canadians invest in stocks 
of United States companies. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics announced recently that trad- 
ing in presently outstanding for- 
eign securities during July “led to 








; 
net purchases, or a capital export, ; 
of $3 million. representing for the that—in nine of the 19 months 
most part the net acquisition by ended with July--Canadian inves- é 
Canadians of stocks of United tors purchased more outstanding ‘ 
States corporations.” U. S. securities than U. S. inves- } 

The same agency also disclosed tors bought Canadian securities. : 
CANADA’S SECURITIES SALES TO AND PURCHASES FROM THE UNITED STATES C 


(Outstanding Securities only) 


Net 

Month Sales Purchases Purchases 

1955 In Millions of Dollars 
EE Ce ‘ aris sy sap lol @nacemeabes $ 69.9 $ 84.7 $ 14.8 : 
February ... Sights asian 72.0 92.6 20.6 
NE Hatks eA SU kT RSH hy bOS re 4 he we 79.9 73.6 *6.3 
Nai pts aan bith kW och danbule ava te Rio Sash ace 85.2 72.5 *12.7 
DE tka vel shaWaad a wede ek Cea e Rea eee 69.6 82.9 13.3 
itn wa tecees eae adleemvan ‘ OS 97.6 103.5 5.9 
Pe nceekieacina bn ‘ esi 92.6 109.8 17.3 
August ..... ‘ bance 73.8 85.8 12.0 
September ........ : 4 sea iatalaen 90.9 89.5 *1.4 
October ....... 2 dN hile eased de ao aan 65.1 62.1 *3.0 
November ....... ale ia (skeet eenes 66.5 60.3 *6.2 
IE choi iks/aa xr th. Gh goa aber onthe wy Sain a conor 76.1 58.2 *179 


1956 





*Net sales. 

Figures shown in the table, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics emphasized, cover transactions 
in outstanding securities reported by investment firms, stock exchanges, and other security 
dealers in Canada. They do not include sales of new issues and retirements of called or ma- 
tured securities, security transactions of a short-term character analogous to changes in bank 
balances, and some transactions by other than reporting agencies. 
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A QUESTION 
FOR 
INVESTORS 


ORTY years ago, a young boy 
living in Chappaqua, New 
York, or in another sub- 
urban community, would probably 


many 


have hooted derisively at the sug- 
gestion that his sleepy little town 
could continue to exist if the rail- 
road serving it were to abandon 
passenger service. 

After all. if he lived in Chappa- 
qua. he used the New York Central 
five days a week to get to and from 
school in the 
south. Some Sunday afternoons in 


Pleasantville to 


summer he even managed to scrape 
up 20 cents for a return trip north- 
ward to Mt. Kisco to watch a base- 
ball game. A journey to White 
Plains on the steam cars every six 
months or so was a special event— 
almost as exciting as a ride to New 
York 34 miles away. 

There were more trains in both 
directions 40 years ago—and many 
more non-commuting passengers. 

The boy’s 1956 counterpart uses 
the railroad seldom. if at all. and 
probably wouldn’t give it a thought 
if the tracks were torn up. He can 
get to Pleasantville in a car in less 
than five minutes; to Mt. Kisco in 
a few White 
Plains in 15 minutes: and to New 
York in a bit over an hour. Bus 
transportation is also available. 


minutes more: to 
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Not far- 


sighted enough in 1916 to chart 


people 


many were 
the development of motor and air 
transportation and to evaluate that 
development in terms of intelligent 
investment decisions. 








Are the investors of 1956 better 
able to appraise the future? 


Do they believe, for instance, 
that Arthur S. Genet. President of 
the Greyhound Corp.. was correct 
when he predicted recently that the 
railroads “will have virtually aban- 
doned the business of carrying pas- 
sengers” within a decade? 

If this turns out to be an accu- 
rate prediction, which industries— 
and which companies in those in- 
dustries—will benefit most? 

Although passenger revenues of 
Class I Railroads haven't amounted 
to a billion dollars annually since 
1946, the amount is still large 
enough—well over $700 million 
in both 1955 and 1954—1o be wel- 
comed by any industry or group. 

Will the lion’s share of this vast 
sum go to the airlines. the busses 
or will people simply buy more 
cars and drive themselves? 
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PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 


10 % & OVER 
8 TO 10 %o 
6 TO 8 %o 
4T0 6 %o 
2 TO 4 %o 


THAN 2 % 








DOW-JONES 


65-STOCK AVERAGE 
175.77 SEPT. 14 
172.99 OCT. 15 
-1.6 % CHANGE 


THAN 2% 


2T0 4 %o 


4TO 6 %o 


6 TO 8 % 


8 TO10 %o 


10 % & OVER 


STANDARD & POOR'S 


90- STOCK INDEX 
374.9 
37265 
-0.7°%o 








